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Interpreting France 
By ELeANoR Doory 


Dear Mr. WoopFIELp, 


You asked me to tell you why I have written my 
books. My mind flies back many years to a long road, 
bordered on the one hand by an antedeluvian steam tram- 
way, on the other by a long wall of my French College ; 
in the distance the gleaming bend of a great river and the 
slendet spire above the trees. 


A tired French regiment was marching by. The 
soldiers could scarcely drag their feet. They were pale 
with fatigue, for Orleans was the end of an 80 kilometre 
etape, and it was burning summer. Impulsively, I cried, 
“ Vivre l’armee,” and the soldiers laughed and returned 
the greeting. 

Vivre l’armee! Then, though it was the year of 
Fashoda, and the Entente Cordiale was undreamed of, 
France held my heart. She holds it still. 
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So, when, breaking in on the multifarious occupations 
of a busy headmistress, a friend said, some six years since, 
that the best service a nobody could do France was to 
encourage English youth to understand her better, I began 
to write books about those who are France’s best inter- 
preters, her great men and women. 


I would have liked to take English boys and girls 
with me, in imagination, as in my first biography, into her 
lovely scenery and her hidden humble homes, from which 
the charm of her people is never absent. But English 
publishers wanted lives, plainly told, unmixed with scenery 
and French talk. I yielded to them, though I think children 
like what their elders think they do not like. 


France is a hard country to know and understand. 
She is a hidden country. Her homes are shut against every 
stranger who does not push the door and walk in. But 
I fancy they are open to all who do. The beauty of her 
scenery is unadvertised and far from the line of her railway 
windows. Only one key opens France to the stranger. 
“La France aime a étre aimer,” said Pasteur’s biographer. 
It is her secret. Only those who love her ever know her. 
The difficulty is that the love must come before the know- 
ledge. That is why I write. 


You may say that Madame Curie was not French. 
France made her. Her perfect scientific attitude is that of 
Pasteur and Lavoisier. France gave her all she had; not 
least, Pierre Curie. 


Yours sincerely, 


ELEANOR Door Ly. 
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Eleanor Doorly : An Appreciation 


IFTEEN years ago the shelves of my local book- 
seller carried large stocks of books by J. H. Fabre 
and it seemed to me there must bea large demand 
for these. But I found the demand had ceased 
and these many volumes were so much dead stock. 

I dipped into them and was intrigued. They showed a 
style that made subjects that had previously meant nothing 
to me seem interesting. I felt an urge to take more notice 
of the fascinating things this author wrote about so charm- 
ingly. But other matters intervened, the urge passed, and 
my investigations were confined to that vague curiosity 
that anyone may experience as he watches an insect crawling 
up a blade of grass on an idle midsummer day. And so, 
as far as I was concerned, Fabre’s books remained on the 
bookseller’s shelves. 
But in 1936 all this came back to me in a rush. I 
received a proof copy of The Insect Man by Eleanor Doorly. 
I read the book with absorbing interest, the while 
two girls of nine and eleven were occupied over a jig-saw 
puzzle and two mothers exchanged views on domestic 
problems as mothers are wont to do. I read of Fabre playing 
Les Cloches de Corneville in a musical box to a cockchafer 
with a view to testing the insect’s reactions. I read too 
the wonderful account of the dance of the scorpions. 
“It’s quite an attractive saraband, the dance of these 
horrors gone mad with joy. They come from a distance 
. . . Slowly and seriously they come out of the shadow ; 
suddenly, with a rapid little run, like a slide, they join the 
lighted crowd. They are as agile as tripping mice. One 
seeks a partner ; she is gone like a flash as soon as he touches 
her fingers, just as if they had burnt one another... . 
There is something better than this mixture of claws and 
brandished tails ; sometimes they put themselves into most 
original positions. Face to face and fingers together, two 
of them stand on their hands and raise their whole body, 
tails and all, into the air. Then with those tails they tickle 
one another, rub them up and down, hook them together, 
undo them, hook them again and so on. Suddenly the 
friendly pyramid falls down and each one decamps in haste.” 
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I could no longer keep this to myself; it must be 
shared. So, while the jig-saw lay neglected and domestic 
problems were for the nonce unsolved, I read parts of the 
book to an entranced audience. Perhaps my reading 
emphasized particularly the extracts from Fabre’s own 
writings which Miss Doorly uses so lavishly, but my 
audience appeared only a little less interested in the journey 
about the countryside so familiar to Fabre ; in his homes, 
his schools and the steep bank by which the naturalist 
had sat for hours watching the digger wasps at work. 

Fabre himself writes of his early days when he was 
conscious of “ that vague curiosity which is the awakening 
of observation,” and I wondered whether this same 
curiosity had been stirred in the minds of the two wide- 
eyed children who had listened to my reading. 

Fabre was described by Darwin as an “ incomparable 
observer.” He was tireless in his studies, and complained 
just before his death at ninety-two that “ il y a tant a faire.” 
With such a subject and with her profound admiration for, 
and intimate knowledge of, his writings, Miss Doorly 
could hardly have failed to produce an interesting book 
and I confess that The Insect Man appealed to me as the most 
useful scientific biography I had found for younger readers. 

It has the great merit of selectivity. It could so easily 
have been dry-as-dust, but on the contrary it is an engrossing 
story that reveals both the fascination of the insect world 
and the charm of Fabre as a writer. 

In 1938 Miss Doorly went again to science for a 
subject and again to France. She chose Louis Pasteur, 
and in The Microbe Man she has given a vivid picture of his 
devotion to science, his courage and his tremendous 
patience and perseverance. She has toured those parts of 
France in which Pasteur spent a great part of his life and on 
this background she painted the difficulties of his early 
efforts to secure an adequate educaticn and his subsequent 
discoveries that were to benefit so tremendously the health 
and industry of mankind. 

Although Pasteur is known to many children through 
a film version of his life this book will impress on young 
readers the qualities in the man that made him great. When 
at the age of seventy he spoke at the opening of the new 
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Sorbonne and received a gold medal in the name of grateful 
France, he addressed himself to the young students 
assembled there. “At the end of your life,” he said, “ be 
able to say: I have done what I could.” That is the 
essence of the man. He had done what he could, and how 
few have done as much. Doggedly pursuing his path 
against prejudice, jealousies and open enmities, he saw 
what he deemed to be the right way and nothing could 
divert him from it. 

Again Miss Doorly found a subject in France, for 
few of us realized that Madame Curie was a Pole. The 
Radium Woman has been awarded the Carnegie Medal as 
the most outstanding work for children published in 
1939. It is based on a longer work by Eve Curie and will 
make its appeal to girls rather younger than those who will 
read Eve Curie’s inspiring book. 

Miss Doorly lays more stress on the human side of 
the scientist’s life ; the early years in Poland ; the striving 
to save enough money to keep her sister in Paris; the 
attainment of her own ambition to study there; her 
intense devotion to study, in abject poverty, eating 
practically nothing because meals took up too much time. 
These are incidents the younger reader will appreciate. 
Madame Curie’s persistence in the face of tragedy is an 
absorbing part of the book and her unselfish devotion to 
science for the sake of humanity will help to foster ideals 
in a world where ideals are few and easily shattered. 

All Miss Doorly’s books are based on other works, 
but in each of them she displays an ability to tell her story 
in a manner that will appeal to readers of about twelve 
onwards. She knows what to leave out and little is included 
that children are likely to skip. She has so far an unerring 
judgment in the choice of subject. 

Great men and women, great by virtue of their 
contribution to the welfare of humanity, can be brought 
to the notice of young people with the certainty of being 
accepted and appreciated. When they are shown with their 
great achievements related to incidents in which they 
appear so very like ourselves, with difficulties and little 
problems, they become very real and understandable. 
We are grateful to Miss Doorly because it is precisely this 
attainment of reality which has made her books successful. 
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Tinker Boy 


By Patricia LYNCH. 


AUDEEN, the tinker’s boy, sat on an upturned 
pail by the fire on the bank of the stream, 
mending an old kettle. 

Since early morning Paudeen had watched 

the crowds of the world go by to the fair at 

the town beyond. He felt desperately lonesome as the 

people laughed and talked and sang along the road. 

Even the drovers, covered with the dust of the journey, 

cheered up as they came near the end of their long tramp, 

but Paudeen was sorry for the cows and calves and the 
sheep who trudged wearily along. 

The pigs were lucky, for most of them rode in carts 
out of the noise and dust, so did the hens and geese, 
though they were crowded into crates. 

There were carts piled with cabbages, sacks of 
potatoes, bundles of white turnips and onions. Women 
with black honeycomb shawls over their heads, bending 
sideways with the weight of their baskets, turned to gaze 
at the camp fire and the boy sitting there. 

“The poor gossoon ! ” they said. 

Paudeen’s clothes were rags, his feet were bare, his 
legs and arms were like sticks, for Black Rory, his master, 
was so ill-tempered the other tinkers had driven him 
away and he had no money to buy tin, so he was forced 
to mend old kettles and pots instead of making new ones. 
He was off to the fair now and had left Paudeen in charge 
of the camp. 

“Lazy young rascal!” thought the drovers, as they 
hurried by. 

Scarcely a boy passed without envying Paudeen his 
wild free life, as they thought. Yet not one went by 
who did not put his hands to his mouth and call out: 

“ Tinker Boy! Tinker Boy ! 
Pots an’ pans, kettles an’ cans ! ” 

“Can I help being a tinker boy ! ” thought Paudeen, 

indignantly, wishing he were on the road leading a donkey, 
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or sitting on the back of a cart, or just dodging in and out 
among horses and cows, whistling and shouting. 

More than anything else Paudeen wished he was on the 
way to the fair. 

Black Rory had told the boy not to stir till he had 
mended the two kettles and the three pots. Paudeen 
finished the kettles but there was no solder left for the 

ots. 

“If there’s no solder there’s no mending,” decided 
Paudeen, piling more sticks on the fire. He was hungry 
so he looked in the cart for something to eat, but Black 
Rory had cleaned out the frying pan with the last bit of 
bread. There was one small potato in the sack and a screw 
of tea, but no sugar or milk. 

“ Wish I worked for a drover, or a farmer, or anybody 
but a tinker,” grumbled Paudeen. 

As he grumbled the boy wandered down to the 
road. He looked back once—the cart was fixed safely, 
the old mare had grass and water and she never strayed. 

“Till go to the fair!” decided Paudeen. “I can 
watch out for Black Rory and get back before him.” 

Now that he had made up his mind Paudeen sang at the 
top of his voice. 

Singing helped him to forget his hunger, but when 
Paudeen reached the fair ground there were so many 
people eating and drinking he could think of nothing else. 

Paudeen liked apple cake and gingerbread, but he 
didn’t bother about them now. He kept his eyes fixed 
on a stall covered with a white cloth and piled up with 
thick ham sandwiches. 

“Do you want ere a boy to help ye, mister?” 
Paudeen asked the man who was cutting up a ham and 
slapping pieces in between slices of bread and butter as fast 
as he could. 

Without ceasing to cut, cut, cut, the man glanced 
sideways at Paudeen. 

“ Be off wid yerself, tinker brat!” he ordered. “ Off 


now ! ” 


Next Paudeen tried the apple cake tent. The apple 
cakes were brown and covered with sugar. When the 
woman cut them up Paudeen could see juicy slices of 
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apple and little brown cloves. His mouth watered with 
longing as he watched the people sitting on benches, 
biting into wedges of apple cake and drinking hot tea. 

“Would ye be wantin’ a young lad to wash up the 
delph, ma’am ? ” he asked. 

“ What’s that ?”” demanded the woman, too busy to 
look up. 

“Would ye be wantin’ a young lad to wash up the 
delph, ma’am ?” he repeated. 

She did look then. 

“ Away, ye young ragamufiin!” she cried, “ an’ 
don’t be spoilin the look o’ me tent, kapin’ dacent people 
off!” 

Paudeen tried at every stall and tent in the fair, but no 
one would let him work because of his rags. 

All around him the fun and work of the fair, eating 
and drinking, buying and selling went on, but he had no 
part in it. 

A young woman was standing near with a big washing 
basket filled with eggs. She was wrapped in a faded shawl 
and her boots were patched. Paudeen noticed that her face 
was kind and gentle. 

Other sellers were shouting their goods, but she stood 
silent, waiting for customers. 

Her eggs were fine and big and brown. Paudeen 
tried to imagine the taste of one, boiled, or, better still, 
fried in a hot pan with a rasher of bacon. For all their 
size and colour she sold very few. 

“If she’d let me, I’d shout till everyone in the fair 
came runnin’!” Paudeen told himself. “Though mebbe ifI 
ask she’ll only call me ragamuffin or tinker boy.” 

At last he spoke. 

“T’d be a gran’ boy for selling eggs, ma’am,” he 
ventured, “If I’d the chance.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“There’s me groceries to be ordered,” she said. 
“I could leave the list now an’ call later when I have the 
money. Could I trust ye?” 

Paudeen jumped up. 

“Indeed ye could, ma’am ! I'll have every egg in that 
basket sold when ye come back.” 
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“Tl trust ye,” she decided. “‘ The eggs are eight- 
pence the dozen an’ here’s a bag for the money.”’ 

Paudeen started shouting at once: “ New laid eggs, 
eightpence the dozen! Big, brown eggs, eightpence the 
dozen! The biggest eggs in the fair, eightpence the 
dozen !” 

A woman with a market bag was going by. She 
stopped and looked at the eggs. 

*“T'll take six,” she said. 

Paudeen picked out six. 

“Paper them, young lad,” she told him. 

Paudeen shook his head. 

“ There’s ne’er a bag, ma’am,” he said. “ Ye can’t 
expect bags for eightpence the dozen eggs.” 

She gave him four pennies and he dropped them in the 
little canvas bag. 

“ Big, new laid eggs!” he shouted. “‘ Eightpence the 
dozen |” 

He had sold two more half-dozens when the egg- 
woman came back. She held out a thick ham sandwich. 

“‘Eatthis,” shesaid. “‘ Ye look starved. Iwon’t belong.” 

Paudeen took a great mouthful of the sandwich. He 
kept on shouting, though it was the pinkest, tenderest bit 
of ham he had tasted this long while, and the crumb of the 
bread was soft and the crust crisp. Before he had eaten 
the last morsel he had sold another dozen eggs. He felt 
proud to be standing up in the fair instead of mending 
kettles, and when a man came out from a little huckster’s 
shop, asked for six dozen, and brought a cardboard box 
to put them in, Paudeen knew he was a great success. 

To be sure the man insisted on picking out the 
biggest eggs and tried to beat Paudeen down to sixpence 
a dozen. Paudeen was firm. Eightpence a dozen the egg- 
woman had said, and she trusted him, so eightpence a 
dozen the huckster had to pay. 

“ The way things is, what with the prices all riz on 
us, an’ the way the hins is aiting, Pll aisy get a shillin’ for 

m,” he muttered. 

“Oh, the robber!” thought Paudeen. But luckily, 
living with Black Rory had taught him to keep his thoughts 
to himself. 
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He could see the bottom of the basket when he heard 
a great roar from the heart of the fair. 

There was only one man in all Ireland who could 
roar like that, and Paudeen knew the man—Black Rory. 

“ What ails him ?” wondered the boy. “‘ Is it daring 
the world to fight him, he is ? ” 

He stopped shouting to look, and there was the great, 
dark tinker pounding towards him. 

“IT won’t run! I won’t move!” thought Paudeen. 
“ The egg-woman trusted me.” 

From the corner of his eye he saw her walking down 
by the chapel steps. Black Rory was coming from the 
other direction. Desperately Paudeen caught up the 
basket and dashed over to her. He thrust the bag of 
money into her hand and put the basket on the ground. 

“Tis all safe there,” he said, and raced on. 

He could hear the tinker gaining on him. Drovers, 
seeing what was happening, pretended to get in the way 
with their cows or sheep, and women, who didn’t like to 
see a small boy chased by so huge a man, pushed over 
boxes to stop Black Rory. Cries went up: “Isn’t it a 
great shame!” “ Ah, the big bully!” “Send for the 
polis! Send for the polis!” 

“The polis!” laughed Black Rory. “ All the polis 
there is couldn’t stop me an’ I in a great rage!” 

Paudeen darted between stalls. He dodged round them 
and yet he could not get away from the sound of those 
following feet and the roar, like a war cry, the tinker let 
out with every wave of his stick. 

Paudeen was hot, his legs were trembling, he was 
sure he would never escape, when suddenly he slipped on a 
piece of orange-peel, tripped over a pole, and went down 
behind a vacant stall. Quickly he rolled underneath and 
crouched there ona heap of sacks as Black Rory thundered by. 

“Tl never dare to go back,” thought Paudeen, 
stretching out in comfort. 

When he did venture out the wind was blowing 
rain across the ground. Black Rory had gone, so had the 
egg-woman. There was no one to bother about Paudeen. 
It was grand to be free, but it wasn’t so fine to be friendless. 
He stood in the shelter of the chapel wall, wondering what 
he should do. 
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The rain had driven most of the people indoors. The 
fair was over and only the straw and rubbish remained. 
Paudeen walked slowly along until he came to the edge of 
the town where the road led out across the bog. Then he 
stopped for the singing and talking which came from the 
lighted shops and houses had a cheerful, welcoming sound. 

A dog came rushing up to him and laid down a bone, 
then drew back, barking and wagging its tail. The bone 
was bare and the dog was a queer-looking creature, but 
Paudeen liked its friendliness. 

“'Ye’re not much to look at, old chap,” he said, for 
the dog had a thin straggling tail and long ears which 
flopped into the mud. “ An ye can keep the bone. I’m 
not that hungry.” 

A cart jolted slowly by, a small covered cart piled high, 
and a man walked by the horse’s head. As it passed 
Paudeen swung up behind and the dog, giving a leap, 
landed beside him. 

“Well, ye’ve as much right here as I have,” said 
Paudeen, “ an’ we’ll keep one another warm.” 

The cart rumbled along and Paudeen was half-asleep, 
when the dog who had his head on the hoy’s knee sat up 
and barked. 

“Whoa!” cried the man. “ Here’s thieves after me 
fine fat bacon!” 

Paudeen heard the cracking of a whip and jumped, 
so did the dog. The man came striding back but Paudeen 
stood still against a wall which rose up into the darkness 
and the dog kept quiet beside him. 

Grumbling and bewildered the man tugged at the 
horse’s rein and on they went. 

“* Mebbe, I’d have done as well to let him find us,” 
said Paudeen. “‘ He might have wanted a lad to drive the 
horse an’ we’re not thieves when all’s said and done. 
But there’s some hate strangers as much as thieves. Come 
on, now. We'll put our best foot foremost.” 

Paudeen did not take one step forward, for he heard a 
strange sound. 

*“'Who’s cryin’ out on the road in the rain?” he 
muttered, looking about him. 
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“Tf this don’t bate all!” cried Paudeen, for the 
wall was the wall of a cabin and a little girl peeped out at 
him through a broken window. There were tears on her 
cheeks but now she was smiling. 

“What ails ye, girleen?” asked the boy. 

“T’m cold and lonesome an’ I cried through the hole 
in the winda because me mammy hasn’t come home, an’ 
me name’s Maura.” 

Paudeen laughed. 

“There’s no need to cry, Maura. I'll light the fire 
an’ stay wid ye till yer mammy comes.” 

He lifted the latch and in went the dog leading the 
way. It sprang at the little girl and licked her face. 

“ Boyo ran away this morning,” explained Maura. 
“ He’s a real bold dog.” 

Then she sat contentedly on a creepy with Boyo 
stretched at her feet, while Paudeen lit the lamp which 
was up on the mantel. There was a pile of turf against 
the wall and soon he had the fire blazing. He brought in 
water and filled the kettle. 

He could find nothing more to do, so Paudeen sat 
on the floor hugging his knees, and told Maura his adven- 
tures. He had not finished when the latch clicked, the 
door opened, and there stood a tired woman with a faded 
shawl over her head and a loaded basket on her arm. 

“Yer the egg-woman!” cried Paudeen, springing to 
his feet. 

*“* An’ ye’re the lad that sold me eggs, an’ I never done 
so well before. But what brings ye here ?” 

Paudeen told his story again. She listened while she 
unpacked the basket and put out flour and meal, tea and 
sugar, a white pudding and a black one, a piece of bacon 
and a slab of cheese, as well as a Peggy’s Leg for Maura. 

“Put down the pan, Paudeen,” she said. “ Ye’d as 
well know yer way about the place for be all accounts this 
is where ye’re wanted. [I’m at me wit’s end wid worry 
over leaving Maura alone when I go to the fair. Then 
there’s turf to cut an’ hins to feed and dear knows what. 
Tell me now—will ye stay here or go back to Black Rory 
an’ be a tinker boy ?” 

“Tl stay here,” replied Paudeen. 

And he put down the pan on the glowing turf fire. 
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Book Illustrators of To-day 


I.—ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
By M. McLetsu. 


LTHOUGH the social phase (mass production, 
private enterprise, unlimited commercial com- 
petition) through which we as some aver 
have almost passed, has many splendid achieve- 
ments to its credit, one result all thoughtful 

people must deplore. It is the flood of vulgarity which 
has been, and still is, poured out over childhood and youth. 

Facetiously-conceived toys, commonplace _ story- 
books, pictures at once crude in colour and false in form ; 
our charming nursery tales mass-produced in every con- 
ceivable way in the worst possible taste, are all too familiar. 

It is true that to the very young nearly everything is 
an object of curiosity and delight. All the same, this 
spate of vulgarity continually flowing over the unconscious 
blunts perception, conditioning the mind, later, to a blind 
acceptance of the mean, the poverty-stricken forms with 
which we have packed our lives. 

This is a part of the dark side of the age we live in. 
Light, however, penetrates all darkness, and what happens 
in the physical world, we may be sure, has its counterpart 
in the world of thought. In the matter of children’s 
books a certain beauty has appeared, though still shining 
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Illustration by Robert Gibbings for Coconut Is/and (Faber). 
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only as a candle in a dark place. What is desired for our 
children is that their minds may unfold in the broad 
open sunlight of Truth and Beauty. These words have 
now almost lost their meaning. Their very conjunction 
sounds “ high-falutin” (old-fashioned epithet!). But 
we have found no other words, common to us all, in 
which to convey the realities they contain. We must needs 
use them, seeing to it that their form does indeed spell a 
reality within ourselves. 

Among those whose work for the young may be found 
taking part in this enlightenment is that of Robert 
Gibbings. Everyone knows about his great adventure in 
search of fact and vision (“truth ” and “ beauty ”’) in, on, 
above and below water. (Read Blue Angels and Whales.) 
How he went down, diver-clad, into the sea, there to 
make pictures of the blue-angel fish and their companions, 
Just as they were, swimming about amidst the lovely changing 
colours of the light-shot waters, with all their strange 
ways and habits upon them ; how he afterwards cut many 
of those pictures in wood with great skill, and then had 
them printed in a book, for all to see and wonder at! 
Though not written especially for children, what a tale 
for youthful adventurers !—for, to quote the author, 
*‘ young people should be taught that adventure is better 
than safety.” 

To bring the lure of strange places still nearer to them, 
there is his delightful story, Coconut Island. 

Children have a remarkable way of apportioning their 
interest. “Is it a true story ? ” they will ask, settling down 
to intensive listening if the answer be “ Yes.” 

In Coconut Island we have indeed a “true” story. 
The beautiful little wood-cuts illustrating the adventurous 
life of the children who have “ gone native ” on the island 
are satisfying, as only first-hand knowledge can satisfy. 

The method of procedure in making objects of native 
craft is so clearly described in both drawing and text that 
any child with a constructive instinct would, in looking 
and reading, understand them. We perceive the value 
of this if we pause to reflect that executive ability follows 
understanding. Nothing, of course, can compare in value 
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to the growing mind, with being there—breathing the very 
air of tradition, watching the “how” and the “ why” 
of the making of a thing—attempting to reproduce it. 
Next best to that comes “make-believe.” Life on 
Coconut Island might become a great game, with 
fascinating developments, if “real” native objects were 
attempted. Phantasy and actuality, working together, 
make a natural outlet for childish imagination. We recom- 
mend the idea to all relatives, teachers, guardians, anyone 
who may have undertaken the care of children. 

As we have said, the wood-cuts in this book are 
beautifully clean-cut and accurate. Children delight in 
accurate detail. Not for them the abstract, the vaguely 
defined, the sketchily-suggested! The craft of Robert 
Gibbings admirably gives point to the narrative in all his 
illustrated books. His line is direct, precise, unhesitating. 
The wood-cutter’s craft in itself permits such richness and 
depth, such variety of treatment and subtlety of contour, 
that colour is suggested, and tone values maintained. 

Robett Gibbings is an Irishman; looking at the 
portrait in Blue Angels and Whales one would say—a man 
who would not suffer fools gladly—nor, in fact, in any 
way. He was a student at the Slade, and after serving in 
the Great War, he took over the Golden Cockerel Press, 
which, also, he served well for nine years, as the dis- 
tinguished character of its output proves. He did much to 
establish the now famous Society of Wood Engravers. 

Other activities include the direction and collection of 
wood engravers for the Penguin Illustrated Classics, he 
himself contributing work for this series—of which it 
may be said that it is literature to be sought and kept as 
distinct from that to be bought and lent! as much for the 
Sake of its beautiful engravings as for its “ classic ” value. 
A particularly delightful picture occurs on page 63, in 
“ Typee,” where Robert Gibbings has drawn two tiny 
human beings making, monkey-like, a perilous descent 
among the strange enormous growths of a tropical forest. 
Here in the writer’s view he expresses his innate sense of 
proportion, and man’s true place in Nature’s pattern— 
a brave, daring, sometimes comically small and unimportant 
little animal in that vast scheme. 
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In Beasts and Saints his work is particularly rich and 
satisfying. The author modestly says of this: “...a 
volume in which I dislike my own work less than in most 
of the books I have illustrated. It is eminently suitable for 
children.” 

Toads, ducks and other creatures adorn the pages of 
this book, their handsome precision of design giving 
one the impression that with this artist, at least, the idea 
once started has no turning back. Boldness and decision 
and many other qualities besides are necessary to art, as 
they are to adventure; what is so truly exciting in the 
pursuit of any artistic craft lies in the element of risk. 
Hand-skill and mind-conception must work harmoniously 
together towards a desired goal. If either fail, the goal 
cannot be reached. 

In those three charming children’s books by Eleanor 
Doorly, The Insect Man, The Microbe Man, The Radium 
Woman, the illustrations by Robert Gibbings excite 
interest and curiosity at once. There is an odd one in 
Radium Woman of a little figure covered by a chair, lying 
asleep in the corner of an attic. One would be impelled 
to read the book if only to find out how such a situation 
came about ! 

Referring again to the illustrations of angel fish and 
others—there is something extraordinarily right and 
vivid about drawings done under the spell of complete 
absorption in the subject. It seems to be true that this 
complete absorption is the one essential factor in the 
making of all good art—granted even very little executive 
skill. 

Perhaps the secret of the esthetic qualities to be found 
in pictures made by children dwells in the fact of their com- 
plete absorption. This fails or flags more often in the 
work of adults than that of children. It is natural because 
exhausting intellectual processes are operating in the 
matured mind. When absorption fades, with children, 
they simply stop. With adults convention, and the sheer 
habit of draughtsmanship, carries on, with consequent 
loss of spirit and esthetic content. An example may be 
found in the portraits of Radium Woman, Microbe Man, 
and Insect Man. 
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In studying fish Robert Gibbings says of himself : 
“* | became intensely aware ”—his absorption was complete. 
Here, in these human portraits, the mind behind the hand 
was not so “intensely aware” of the character of the 
object of its contemplation. The skill shown is that of 
the conventions of draughtsmanship only ; it leaves the 
spectator with the cold indifference he habitually feels 
towards the utterly usual. Moreover, the wood-cut, in 
the present writer’s view, does not lend itself to this 
naturalistic form of portraiture. An engraving tool has 
richly decorative possibilities of line and treatment, by 
reason of its incising characteristics. In these portraits 
the medium has been forced out of its natural technique 
into one that belongs to a free surface-marking implement 
(brush, pen or pencil), and so we have this loss to artist, 
spectator, and craft. 

Compare the portraits of the “vache de mer,” or 
that of the black and white striped fish common in Tahiti, 
with the human portraits, and at once the difference is 
perceived. 

In the portrayal of fish the woodcut gives us most 
vividly and charmingly the image of the life and character 
of these (to us) new friends. 

The little stripy fellow with his perky nose, boldly 
designed body and long dorsal fin—we know him by this, 
his portrait! We, too, gazing on his image, can realize 
the swish of the long fin, blending with the light and 
water as the “ crisp edge of a wavelet,” so that he becomes 
one with the element he lives in. 

Professor Joad has said: “ Art is the window through 
which life gets its first intimation of the nature of a new 
order of objects, which belong to the world of value.” 
Familiar sights, as well as the unfamiliar, belong to that 
“new order of objects ” (the scientists’ term). Robert 
Gibbings himself declares, in a note, “the ordinary is far 
more extraordinary than the extraordinary.” Familiarity 
blinds us to the strange, sometimes even terrifying beauty 
of the nature surrounding us on every hand. Hence the 
need to break away from it, to seek adventure—physical, 
intellectual, and esthetic. 
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Why we sometimes fail to see, or to achieve, is not 
nearly so important as the fact that we do see, and do 
achieve. OQge observes that in people in close and 
responsive touch with nature there is a certain ebb and 
flow in the tides of awareness. Wordsworth comes to 
mind. Sustained, lovely, sensitive, his verse can drop to a 
sudden banality of expression, without, apparently, the 
author being aware of it. Possibly this wave-like motion 
is right and natural to the out-flowing mind and we do 
wrong in demanding that all who express should remain 
for ever poised upon a crest. Rather let us rejoice that what 
is brave, lovely, magnificent or strange has been shown 


to us, so that we, too, may become more “ intensely 
aware.” 


Robert Gibbings is now a lecturer on wood engraving 
and typography at Reading University. Two little books 
by his students produced there (privately printed and 
illustrated) testify to the quality of his teaching. The 
choice of subject, Lashley’s account of the return journey 
of the last supporting party of the Scott Expedition, and 
the Log of the Sea-bird, shows his influence—the trend 
towards adventure in the wide world, outside one’s own 
small ken. Format, type and illustration are at once 
fresh, simple and dignified, as befits their subjects. 


No child’s bookshelf should be without one or more of 
the series written by Eleanor Doorly and illustrated by 
Robert Gibbings. The Microbe Man, The Insect Man no 
less than Radium Woman, all tell of the exciting and splendid 
adventure of man in his struggle with nature, through love 
and understanding, patience and daring. They make 
delightful reading for grown-ups, too. 


The story of Pasteur—The Microbe Man—delightfully 
told—is the story of the triumph of science and fine 
feeling over ignorance and malign feeling. 


The Insect Man (Fabre) offers a splendid incentive to 
nature study. Teachers and others having to deal with 
education in the country (and one might truly add, by, 
with and for the country), would do well to acquire this 
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book. Robert Gibbings’ drawings alone would make even 
a town-bred child overcome its repugnance to the “ little 
beasts” of the countryside—would make them realize, 
with a fresh outlook and new pleasure, the characters and 
lives of these creatures. 


There is a lovely little picture of Cicada and the 
Ants on page 8, 


and one of that strange creature the Praying Mantis on 
page 145. 
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A little beetle—the engraver’s skill showing how well 
his coat fits and how handsomely it is trimmed—ambles 
across the title-page with an ingratiating expression. 


The simplicity and directness which dominate his 
draughtsmanship, is present also in the writings of Robert 
Gibbings. In the turn of a phrase one can sometimes catch 
the authentic Irish tone. One remembers a charming note 
on “‘ Riverside Memories,” written and illustrated for the 
Listener by this double-sided craftsman. 


There is something else, too, something that eludes 
one—a touch of irrelevance, if that be the right word in 
which to convey the slightly puzzled feeling one gets in 
coming across, say, a humorous tale of Irish home life in a 
book devoted to fishes. How differently flows the sequence 
of thought, of interest and feeling in different minds ! 
It is as though one stood upon a bank and watched a 
stream go by; one sees clearly only the waters 
immediately at one’s feet—its springs are hidden. One is 
curious about the things that are carried by that stream 
from its unknown source; these fragments of the 
inexplicable reveal the everlasting difference of mind from 
mind—a difference, let us hope and also pray, that nothing 
will ever destroy. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Illustrated by Robert Gibbings 


Coconut Island, by R. Gibbings. Faber. 

Beasts and Saints, by H. Waddell. Constable. 

Blue Angels and Whales, by R. Gibbings. Penguin Books. 
The Insect Man, by E. Doorly. Heffer. 

The Microbe Man, by E. Doorly. Heffer. 

The Radium Woman, by E. Doorly. Heinemann. 
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Illustration by Kate Seredy for An Ear for Uncle Emil (Harrap). 
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American Notes 
The Newbery and Caldecott Medal Awards 


OTH the Newbery and Caldecott Medals have 
this year been awarded to books that are more 
than usually American in both subject and 
appeal. Oddly enough both awards have gone 
to artists. The Newbery Medal has been won by 

James Daugherty, than whom there is no artist in America 
more typical of his country. The winning book is Daniel 
Boone, which the author has himself illustrated. Such an 
American hero as Daniel Boone, belonging to a rugged 
pioneering age, demands a rugged character to do him 
justice. James Daugherty is such a character. All his 
book illustrations have a robustness, an extravagance in 
treatment and spirit and a boisterous humour. One 
exclaims at once, “How American!” Probably his best 


known work in English libraries is Andy and the Lion, 
though even that has not been widely circulated nor was 
it a great success. But it is very representative of his style. 


Of the text of Daniel Boone I am unfortunately unable 
to speak since I have not read it, and it is the text that 
matters since it has been awarded the Newbery Medal. 


The Caldecott Medal for the best picture book of the 
year goes to two artists who are now well known in this 
countty. Ingri and Edgar P. d’Aulaire have won the 
medal with Abraham Lincoln. This book was shown at the 
Library Association Conference last year and since then 
has found its way into a number of British libraries. Its 
success has not been great, however, perhaps naturally 
enough, but two other books by these artists have become 
very popular. These two, Ola and Children of the North- 
lights, achieved the distinction of being the best sellers in a 
well-known West End bookshop in the Christmas season 
in 1938. They have a beauty of drawing and colour, a 
strangeness that is not too remote from a child’s experience 
and a wealth of detail. 








OOKS are, unfortunately, going up in 
price. No one regrets the necessity for 
this more than the publisher. 


Dent has, however, decided to bring out a 
series of HALF-CROWN really good books for 
children called the A// Clear Books. 


There is a nice optimistic spirit about both the 
title and the venture of this series that you will 
appreciate. Clear in type and gay in appearance, 
not too long or too large, strongly bound, and 
well illustrated. 


LIST OF TITLES 
Ready 


Gerald Bullett REMEMBER MRS MUNCH 
dans Aanrud LITTLE SIDSEL LONGSKIRT 
Richard Jefferies BEVIS AT HOME 

Elizabeth Morse CHANG 


For elder readers 


A. E. W. Mason THE WATCHERS 

Rider Haggard THE WIZARD 

Noel Streatfeild THE HOUSE IN CORNWALL 
A. Conan Doyle THE GREAT SHADOW 


The books are all well illustrated by such artists as 
C. Walter Hodges, Haydn Mackey, Erick Berry, 
Jack Matthew, D. L. Mays, Newton Whittaker, etc. 


Librarians, Teachers, Parents 


—— CHILDREN —— 


THE ALL CLEAR BOOKS 


Each 2 / 6 net 
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The New Books 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 





BaGsHaAw, T. W. Pompey was a Penguin. Ullus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 64 pp. 107}. Oxford 4/6 


An account of part of the life of a penguin. The text is not 
very inspired, the author being too anxious to impart a small 
amount of information and becoming rather wooden in the 
process at times. The joy of the book is in its illustrations. 
These have a good deal of character, as one expects from this 
artist. 


BaKER, M. Lady Arabella’s Birthday. Illus. by 
Mary Baker. 88 pp. 9% 63. Blackwell ; 4/- 


Both text and pictures in this book are up to the best standard 
of the Baker books and much better than recent volumes by this 
author and artist. The silhouettes are particularly charming. 


Betsy, the herdsman’s baby, had to be minded by Sally 
during her mother’s absence. Sally passed the job on to Sukey, 
Sukey to Dikkon, who in turn passed it on to Linda. Linda 
was delighted. Similar events transpired at the Castle beyond 
the common and little Lady Arabella was ultimately passed on 
to Nancy, the maid of all work. When Nancy and her charge 
met Linda and hers on the common things began to happen 
leading to confusion of identity between the two babies. The 
mystery was of course solved and a gorgeous birthday crowned 
the excitement. A really delightful story. 


O’Faotin, E. The Little Black Hen. Illus. by Trefor 
Jones. 127 pp. 8x6. Oxford . 3/6 


This is a fairy story from Ireland, told with all on charm 
and economy of the traditional Celtic folk tale. It relates the 
adventures of a little black hen upon whom the fairies have a 
claim, so that whenever the call comes, the little hen must join 
the fairies in their revelries. This greatly distresses the old 
lady who owns the little hen, and also two children who delight 
to visit the old lady and listen to her stories in the flickering 
firelight. At last the hen is whisked away altogether, and the 
old lady and the children make plans to rescue her from the 
clutches of Cliona, the wicked Fairy Queen. The story moves 
quickly and surely to a happy ending. 


The book is well produced and effectively illustrated in 
black and white, with occasional double pages in colour. For 
children of seven to ten years of age. 





HARRAP BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Seniors 


Trooper Takes Command 


L. PATRICK GREENE 


This new “Trooper Useless” story lacks nothing in 
interest or excitement. Useless, back in South Africa 
after Coronation duty in England, is given charge of 
an outpost. How he restores order there and deals 
with the surrounding natives, administers justice, and 
solves white men’s difficulties is thoroughly absorbing 
reading. Moreover the background is true. ‘ We 
cannot have too much of this honest, helpful litera- 
ture,’’ said South Africa of the author’s previous books. 

Illustrated. 6s. net 


For Juniors 


An Ear for Uncle Emil 
E. R. GAGGIN 


A story as sweet and fresh as the Swiss mountain 
meadows. Resi is a busy little mountain maid 
whose herdsman doll has been pecked by Gigi, the 
goose, until he has become a sorry object, but 
as family is still to be loved. How his glory is 
restored is told in this charming story, illustrated by 
Kate Seredy, herself a favourite with children. 

6s. net. 


Ingeborg and Ruthy 


CATHERINE PRESTON 


Ingeborg had often wished that her beloved doll 
Ruthy was really alive, but when she was it made 
things very complicated. llustrated. 3s. 6d. net 














HARRAP BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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FOR READERS FROM 10 TO 14 


Harrison, G. B. New Tales of Troy. Illus. by C. 

Walter Hodges. 198 pp. 8x54. Nelson . 5/- 
—— New Tales from the Old Testament. Illus. by 

E, A. Cox. 186 pp. 8x54. Nelson . , 5/- 


Mr. Harrison has by now achieved a reputation as a re-teller 
of tales, and the two volumes above will not injure that reputa- 
tion. Naturally enough one compares his New Tales of Troy 
with other versions and his New Tales from the Old Testament 
with their originals. The latter book is the more needed since 
there are few good re-tellings of the Bible. One could of course 
debate the need of re-tellings, but on the whole I think they 
have their uses. Mr. Harrison retains a great deal of the actual 
Bible language and has eliminated repetition and objectionable 
passages. He has the happy knack of condensation giving his 
readers the bare bones of the story. His style is simple and 
direct but without inspiration. For a good re-telling of any 
classic it is essential that the re-teller should saturate himself in 
his originals and so acquire the atmosphere. I cannot feel that 
Mr. Harrison has done this. Nevertheless if you want a good 
straightforward version with the object of fixing in a reader’s 
mind the salient incidents of The Iliad and the Old Testament 
these books are to be commended. 

The illustrations are satisfactory without calling for much 
comment and those who know Mr. Hodges’ illustrations to 
Columbus Sails will be disappointed with those of New Tales of 
Troy. 


HaGen, V. W. van, and HAwkINs, Q. QOuxetzal 
Quest. Illus. by A. Sotomayor. 209 pp. 
83x54. Oxford ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6/- 

Dr. Hagen and his wife went to Honduras to capture 
specimens of the beautiful bird, the quetzal, and their task was 
made easier through the help of a twelve year old Indian boy. 
The story is an account of their quest. It is an interesting tale 
centring on the little boy and his family and friends. Fidelio 
himself was engaged to tend the young birds and his loyalty 
to his employers averted the destruction of the birds when the 
superstitious natives tried to set fire to their cages. 


HousEHOLD, G. Spanish Cave. Illus. by H. C. 
Pitz. 202 pp. 8x5}. Chatto and Windus 6/- 


Laying his scene on the Basque coast and with storms and 
shipwreck, a mysterious cave and the survivor of a species of 
pre-historic monsters, Mr. Household has written a real honest- 
to-goodness thriller. His characters are fully alive and individual 
and the atmosphere of the Basque background well suggested. 
Of its type this is a very good piece of work. For boys ot 13 
upwards. 
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MircHeLL, G. The Three Fingerprints. MUllus. 270 


pp. 8x5. Heinemann. ‘ , 7/6 

A well-known writer of detective novels has written a 
mystery story for boys and girls, which describes the effort of 
three boys to solve the riddle of a Mr. Mocca, and the strange 
happenings at his house. The book is full of excitements and 
clues, including mysterious paint marks, an alligator and other 
reptiles, an Indian servant and a secret cypher. The adventures 
of the boys, who are finally successful in unravelling the puzzle, 
are numerous and breathless. 

None of it is very convincing but boys of 12 upwards will 
no doubt find it very satisfying. 


Sanpars, E. A Book of Common Beasts. Illus. 79 


pp. 745, boards. Oxford ‘ 1/6 


—— A Book of Common Birds. Tilus. 80 pp. 74 x 


5, boards. Oxford . : 1/6 


These two new volumes in the attractively produced 
Chameleon series are addressed to older readers than were the 
previous volumes. Somewhat encyclopedic in style, they 
describe briefly the principal British birds and beasts and are well 
illustrated in colour by the author. For readers of 13 onwards. 


PEDERSON-KRAG, C. All Aboard for England. 


Illus. 193 pp. 8x5. Heinemann ‘ 6/- 

This story of a voyage in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is founded on fact and has a most realistic atmosphere. 
Woven into it are glimpses of the hard life at sea in the days of 
sail and the manners and behaviour of people in Victorian days. 
The ten Melfort children, who accompany their mother on the 
voyage from Australia to England, are natural and lively and their 
adventures, particularly those of Ada and Jack, are well described. 
Their hardships are intensified by the unpleasant captain, who 
defrauds the passengers out of the food they have paid for, but 
his fraud is finally unmasked, chiefly through the activities of the 
children. 

This is an attractive book, well written and well produced, 
and it should appeal to most children of about 11 and over. 


Tweepsmuir, S. Mice on Horseback. Illus. 192 pp. 


84x54. Oxford. 5/- 

A pleasant fantasy of a little Canadian boy, Johnnie Trent, 
who discovers the secret of a magic necklace which has the 
power of bringing some porcelain animals to life and trans- 
porting them and Johnnie to sights and scenes of other times. 
There are also adventures of Johnnie’s life in Canada and later 
in England, where through the help of magic he solves the 
mystery of the theft of his precious animals. Suitable for most 
children of 9 and 10. 
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Gacoin, E.R. Anz Ear for Uncle Emil. Illus. by 


Kate Seredy. 256pp. 8x5}. Harrap . ‘ 6/- 

This is a brisk and cheerful story of the Swiss Alps. Resi 
Witt, the lively little heroine, lives with her grandmother in 
Highmeadow at the house with the pink door, and her dearest 
possession is Uncle Emil, a herdsman doll which has been almost 
picked to bits by Gigi the goose. The story describes Resi’s 
adventures in her attempt to find an ear (and eventually much 
more) for Uncle Emil, down in Toymaker Street, so that she can 
give the doll to a crippled child. The changing seasons and the 
life and customs of the mountain country are vividly depicted, 
but the dialogue is sometimes disjointed and difficult to follow. 

Kate Seredy’s black and white drawings add greatly to the 
charm of the book, which is to be recommended particularly 
for children of about 9 and 10 years. 


Jewson, N. A Little Book of Architecture. Illus. 80 | 


pp. 745, boards. Oxford : . ‘ 1/6 
A simply written introduction to its subject, this new 
addition to the Chameleon Books is for older readers than the 
rest of this series. It deals with buildings, from the Saxon period 
onwards, that can be inspected in this country, and is adequately 
illustrated with full page drawings and sketches of detail. 


LeHMaNn, A.C. The Flahertys of Aran. Ullus. 224 





pp. 7$X 54. Harrap . 5/- 

This is a successful picture of life in ‘the Aran Islands, strong 
in atmosphere and delightful in background, presented to children 
in the form of a simple story of family life. The grey rocks, the 
stormy sea, the whitewashed cottages, the homespun clothes, 
the seaweed and the peat fires of Aran are all here: so too is 
man’s constant battle with the elements. The author’s vigorous 
black and white illustrations complete the Irish scene. 

The narrative is relatively unimportant and clumsy, but it 
serves to interest the young reader. The Flahertys are very 
poor: the chance discovery of a wallet among some wreckage 
enables the youngest child, who is a cripple, to receive medical 
treatment. The incidents described include a visit to Galway, 
a fishing expedition, a party at the schoolhouse, an adventure 
with a bull and a wedding feast. For children of nine to eleven 
years of age. 


Raven, D. Le?’s Go Camping. Illus. 279 pp. 8 x 54. 





Nelson ; 4/- 
Although this book contains little that is not already 
adequately dealt with in other books it gathers together material 
which is sometimes scattered. 
It includes among many other things chapters on Youth 
Hostels, camping abroad, the legal position, first aid, and caravan- 
ning. 





























New Books for the Summer 


FINDINGS ARE KEEPINGS 
by KATHLEEN WALLACE. Illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. 5s. net. A story of a family that evacuated 
in a caravan. 

** Quite delightful. One of the best children’s books I have 
ever read.”—Juvenile Manager, Hatchards. 

ALL ABOARD FOR ENGLAND! 
by G. PEDERSON-KRAG. Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 
6s. net. 

** Give it to girls or boys as a family story or an adventure 
story—it is first-class by either standard.’’—Eleanor Graham. 

THE THREE FINGERPRINTS 

by GLADYS MITCHELL. 7s. 6d. net. A magnificent 

and topical detective story for boys and girls by a 

famous detective novelist. 


BAMBI’S CHILDREN 
by FELIX SALTEN. 8s. 6d. net. This story of Felix 
Salten’s immortal deer is a worthy successor to the 
ever-popular Bambi, the Deer. 


1939 Successes 


Carnegie Medal Winner 


THE RADIUM WOMAN 
Eleanor Doorly 
The Life of Madame Curie. Junior Book Choice. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Newbery Medal Winner 


THIMBLE SUMMER 
Elizabeth Enright. 6s. net. 













Five other Junior Book Club Choices 
HOBBY HORSE HILL 
by LAVINIA DAvis. A riding story. 6s. net. 
THE KEEPERS OF ELEPHANT VALLEY 
by REGINALD CAMPBELL. A jungle story. 6s. net. 


ESMERALDA! AHOY! 
by E. FAIRHOLME and Pp. POWELL. A sailing story. 
5s. net. 


THE SPLENDID JOURNEY 
by H. WILLSIE MORROW. A pioneer story. 5s. net. 


THE BIG GOOSE 
by MEINDERT DEJONG. A farmyard story. 53s. net. 


HEINEMANN 
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STREATFEILD, N. The House in Cornwall. Illus. by 


D. L. Mays. 180 pp. 7}4}. Dent . . 2/6 

This attractive, slender volume with its chequered cover, 
is frankly a thriller, and while it in no way bears comparison 
with such outstanding books from the same pen as Ballet Shoes 
and The Circus is Coming, it stands head and shoulders of its 
species. The setting is up-to-the-minute: a family of two 
brothers and sisters pay a visit to their uncle in Cornwall and 
find themselves right in the middle of a political intrigue, com- 
plete with servants in black uniform, a dictator and a kidnapped 
king. There follows a midnight visit to the prisoner which 
involves much crawling round bushes and climbing of drain- 
pipes, a thrilling dash to London, a hand to hand fight and a 
rescue by aeroplane! All very impossible, of course, but most 
thrilling. At times the suspense is almost intolerable. 

The characters of the children are clearly defined, and it is 
chiefly in this respect that the book scores over others of its 
type. However impossible the events, the children at least are real ! 

The black and white illustrations are mediocre. For children 
from ten to thirteen years of age. 


For The Intermediate Library 


Brown, G. How to Draw Trees. Illus. 64 pp. 


6? x 54. Studio ; ; : ; 2/6 


SHEPHERD, R. How to Draw Birds. Illus. 64 pp. 





63 x sh. Studio : ; ‘ 2/6 

These two books give instructions to the beginner bearing 
always in mind that birds, and trees for that matter, are living 
things and have movement. This movement must be conveyed 
in the drawing. The authors advise that a knowledge of anatomy 
is a first essential (Mr. Shepherd gives a chapter on this) and that 
masses in their relative positions rather than detail is important. 
No doubt it is hardly possible to learn such a subject as drawing 
from a book, but these two volumes will help readers who already 
have an aptitude for the work. 


NorrtuHcorte, S., BENNETT, R., and Dyer, E. F. 


The Concert Book. 190 pp. 74X5. Nelson . 3/6 
A useful collection of specimen programmes for school 

and other concerts. Includes notes on each programme and 

information on performance fees and suppliers of materials. 


Portway, D. Military Science To-day. Ulus. 157 pp. 





84 x sh. Oxford. 4/6 

After a preliminary chapter in which the close relationship 
between war and science is considered and in which, indeed, it 
is claimed that the greatest advances in science and engineering 
have been due to military requirements, the author describes 
mechanization, signalling, demolition, fortification, and the 
various forms of artillery. There is a chapter on chemical war- 
fare and on the work of the Air Force Component. 


















OXFORD BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


QUETZAL QUEST. By V. W. v. Hagen and Quail 

Hawkins. Illustrated by Antonio Sotomayor. Foreword 

by Julian Huxley. 6/- net 
An account of the search in Honduras for the very rare and 
beautiful bird, the quetzal. 


THE SHIP AGROUND. By C. Fox Smith. Illustrated 
by C. Walter Hodges. 6/- net 


A story of hidden treasure in the late eighteenth century. 


LOST MEN IN THE GRASS. By Alan Griff. Illus- 






trated by Eric Newton. 4/- net 
A scientific fantasy reminiscent of the early romances of 
H. G. Wells. 






















PEG-LEG AND THE INVADERS. By Peter Dawlish. 
4/- net 
Captain Peg-Leg Johnston, last year’s new sea hero in fiction, 


has fresh adventures searching for submarine bases round 
the English coasts. 


ANIMAL JOE. By Mary Grigs. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white by Newton Whittaker. 3/6 net 


** This is a cheerful book, cheerfully written and cheerfully 
illustrated.’’—Nursery World. 

** A delightful matter-of-fact fantasy about a boy who under- 
stood animals.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


THE LITTLE BLACK HEN. An Irish Fairy Story. 
By Eileen O’Faolain. Illustrated in colour and black 


and white by Trefor Jones. 3/6 net 
Recommended by the Junior Book Club 


POMPEY WAS A PENGUIN. By Thomas Wyatt 
Bagshawe. Pictures by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 4/6 net 
A lively description of a year in the life of a Gentoo 
penguin, very fully illustrated. 
MACHINES. Twenty-four pictures in colour by 
Lewis Lupton. Descriptions by Brian Reed. 4/6 net 
The machines described include cranes, steam shovels, 
grabs, concrete-mixers and pile-drivers. 


Four new titles in the 
CHAMELEON SERIES 


A BOOK OF SEA VERSE A BOOK OF COMMON BIRDS 
A LITTLE BOOK OF A BOOK OF COMMON BEASTS 
ARCHITECTURE Each 1/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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There is likely to be a large demand for this book and 
readers in their late teens will study it with interest in view of 
their own imminent participation in the present war. The photo- 
graphic illustrations add to the book’s interest. 

It is unfortunate that circumstances have already rendered 
the book out of date in minor points and one reacts rather grimly 
to the statement, “‘ La Ligne Maginot guarantees the liberty and 
security of the whole democratic world.” 


REED, B. Machines. Illus. by L. Lupton. 24 pp. 

114 x 8}, boards. Oxford . ; . 4/6 
This picture book, describing a uemaber of such machines 

as cranes, the snow-plough, ditch-cutter, power-shovel, exca- 

vators, pile-drivers, has brightly coloured lithographs accom- 

panied by brief text. Though most children with any interest 

in machines will be attracted by the pictures, the text is for 

readers of 14 upwards. 


StroNG, L. A. G. They went to the Island. Illus. by 
R. Hilder. 256 pp. 8x5. Dent. 7/- 
I doubt very much whether this book will greatly mae 
to the “ growing-up ” readers for whom it is written. Usually 
readers in their later teens dislike being treated differently from 
adults, and perhaps that is why I feel that this novel is unsatis- 
fying. It is mainly a series of conversations—cameos of a group 
of people who are left to spend the last two days of a holiday at 
a house on the west coast of Scotland. The characters are real 
people, the conflicts and relationships between them are con- 
vincing, and there are some lovely glimpses of a Highland setting. 
Yet there is very little plot, and most of the book is concerned 
with the behaviour and thoughts of the characters as they are 
affected by a trip to a near-by island. The illustrations by 
Rowland Hilder are attractive and the format, but not the story, 
is suitable for the junior library. 


For The Librarian 


Moore, A. C. My Roads. 399 pp. 84x35. 
Doubleday ‘ ‘ » $2.00 
Between the years 1920 and 1926 Anne Carroll Moore 
published in three volumes her book reviews and critical essays 
which had appeared in the Bookman. They were the first sustained 
criticism of children’s books to appear either in England or 
America, and they are constructive and valuable essays. In the 
present volume Miss Moore has selected from the earlier volumes 
what she considers to be the most vital and permanently valuable 

portions and they are presented here in attractive format. 


Eaton, A. T. Reading with Children. 354 pp. 84x 
54. Viking Press. » $2.50 
Miss Anne T. Eaton has had a lifetime of experience among 


children and their books. She is widely known for her weekly 
reviews in the New York Sunday Times, and at the Lincoln School 











A New Book by 
ENID BLYTON 


The Secret of 
Spiggy Holes 


192 pages Tilustrated 
4s. 6d. net 


The story is in Enid Blyton’s 
best manner, and will be 
welcomed rapturously by all 
her readers. 


Also by Enid Blyton 


The 
Secret Island 


Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


We have sufficient confidence 
in this book to reprint 5,000 
copies. Does it need any 
other advertisement ? 


Lady Arabella’s 
Birthday Party 


Illustrated in silhouette 


4s. net 


The best BAKER BOOK for 
many years. 


Cue for Treason 
G. TREASE 
Illustrated. 5s. net 


A story of the outwitting of 
Fifth Column activities in 
Elizabethan England. 


BASIL BLACK WELL 
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of Teachers’ College at Columbia University has for twenty years 
been sharing with innumerable children her own joy in good 
books for children and her own discoveries among books old 
and new. She believes that adults can appreciate children’s books 
in much the same spirit as the youngsters themselves. “To enjoy 
a finely imaginative book with a child in the way that a child 
enjoys it is one of the happiest and most fortunate experiences 
that an adult can have.” That is Miss Eaton’s belief. 

Here, then, we have a collection of essays on children’s 
books covering such topics as fairy tales, nonsense stories, epic 
literature, stories with a home background, travel, art and music. 
At the end of each chapter is a list of the books mentioned. 

It is inevitable that from a mind so stored with knowledge 
of all that is best in children’s books should come an excellent 
work. Miss Eaton has produced a most stimulating guide that 
every children’s librarian will do well to read and to ponder. 
The guiding principle throughout is that children are fully 
appreciative of what is good in books if they are given the 
chance, and that adults too can achieve much happiness in sharing 
with the children the joys of their treasures. 


Jenkinson, A. J. What do Boys and Girls Read? “ 


pp. 7x5. Methuen ‘ 7/6 

The question, “ What do boys and girls ‘read i 2” is asked 
often enough and from time to time questionnaires are issued, 
surveys are made and the results tabulated. The strange thing 
about all these surveys is the extent to which their results vary, 
and I have a strong feeling that in any given area and among any 
given group of children Mr. Smith could obtain different results 
from those obtained by Mr. Jones or Mr. Brown. 

I am not suggesting that the present volume is not a worth- 
while one nor that Mr. Jenkinson has not produced some useful 
data on which librarians and teachers can work. I confess, 
however, that the deepest impression made on me by the book is 
that (a) the author has no very intimate acquaintance with the 
books provided by many public libraries, and (b) the areas in 
which this survey was made must have had a very faulty library 
service so far as young readers are concerned. I should like to 
see the identical survey made in such urban areas as Hendon or 
Fulham or in such a county library area as Nottinghamshire and 
made in close co-operation with the respective librarians. 

Again, much of the information will be very stale to most 
teachers and librarians. Percentages of reading of poetry by 
boys of fourteen or of school stories by girls of twelve does not 
tell us anything we didn’t already know. 

That boys read bloods we are well aware. The most 
interesting and puzzling thing that emerges from the chapter 
devoted to this subject is the fact that three magazines out of the 
numerous progeny of “ bloods” appear to be vastly more popular 
than any others. After careful comparisons I am as puzzled as ever. 
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Mr. Jenkinson seems to be unduly concerned with the 
number of “adult” books read by boys and girls, even by 
12 and 13 year olds, and the general impression conveyed is 
that in Mr. Jenkinson’s mind there are two sorts of book read 
by young people (apart from “ bloods ”), namely, adult books 
(mainly classics) and school and adventure stories of a somewhat 
inferior type. 

On the positive side the book will be useful to teachers in 
that it gives certain conclusions in regard to the ages at which 
certain types of literature can with advantage be given to readers 
and will suggest causes for some failures in attempts to promote 
the reading habit. 


Books for Boys and Girls. Ed. by L. H. Smith. Illus. 


367 pp. 8x54. Ryerson ‘ , $2.50 
Round about 1927, as I recall, British county libraries 
received as a gift, either from Toronto or from the Carnegie 
Trustees, copies of the first edition of Books for Boys and Girls. 
The catalogue was unique in that it was the only guidance which 
our infant county libraries could use if they wished to make 
a discriminating selection of books for their child readers. I 
doubt whether much use was made of it. Certainly copies I 
have borrowed in recent years show very little sign of use. 

Books for Boys and Girls was compiled by the staff of the 
Toronto Public Libraries Junior Department. The compilers 
could give chapter and verse for the inclusion of every book. 
Some items were not necessarily first class in themselves but were 
included as a means to an end. Every book had been tested in 
use among the children. 

And now a second edition is published. The war has taken 
away half its value to English libraries because the American 
books in it are now unobtainable. This is the more unfortunate 
because Toronto children, having equal access to both British 
and American publications, and likely to have a more English 
taste than their American cousins, are perhaps able to act as a 
guide to those American books which are most likely to be 
successful in this country. 

As in the earlier edition every book has been read and 
approved by some member of the library staff and has also the 
established approval of the young readers of Toronto. Many of 
the books that appeared in the earlier edition as a means to an 
end have been excluded and the items that remain are there on 
their own intrinsic merits. The illustrations are fairly evenly 
divided between American and English books. 

For many years I have been convinced that we give our 
children too many books, too many because unfortunately to 
stock a large number of titles implies submitting to a much 
lower standard of quality than is desirable and I believe that the 
stock represented by Books for Boys and Girls would, intelligently 
handled and adequately duplicated, meet the needs of any junior 
library in the country. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME FOUR 


American Notes ; 82, 131, 

Arthur Rackham, 7 

Best, H., Adventure in Africa; §5 

Book Illustrators of To-day: 1.— 
R. Gibbings ; 157 

Doorly, E., Interpreting France; 145 

Eleanor Doorly: an appreciation ; 147 

Farjeon, E., How Gold’s the King of 
Egypt? ; 113 

Finger, C. J., How Patatgonia Helped ; 


59 
Hazard, P., Hans Christian Andersen ; 
65 





Lynch, P., Tinker Boy; 150 

McLeish, M., Robert Gibbings ; 157 

Makepeace, - M., Librarians and 
Teachers ; 

— E. Children’ 5 Books to 1800 ; 


pee Books about Poland; 11 

Vallance, R., The Lewisham Children’s 
Theatre Guild; 8 

Vallance, R., Some Plays Suitable for 
Performance in the Open Air; 124 

Vallance, R., Producing Plays in the 
Open Air; 121 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Adolphus, by L. Castellain; 31 

Adventures of Puffin, by U. M. 
Williams ; 95 

Adventures of a Mountaineer, by F. 
Smythe; 141 

Alfred, King 7 the English, by C. 
Oman; 49 

All Aboard for meen by C. 
Pederson-Krag; 17 

And to Think that I Saw It on Mulberry 
Street, by Dr. Seuss; 27 

Anderson, J., A Littl Book of 
London ; 28 

Animal Joe, by M. Grigs; 135 

Animal Stories, by W. de la Mare ; 99 

Ardley, P. B., The Hedgehog Twins ; 89 

Arnold, R., Sorrell Island; 97 

Atkinson, M. E., Smuggler’s Gap ; 39 

Bach, by O. Wheeler and S. Deucher ; 


38 
Bagshaw, T. W., 
Penguin; 169 
Baker, M., Lady Arabella’s Birthday ; 


Pompey was a 


TO9 
Baker, M., The Puppy Called Spinact ; 


28 
Bambi’s Children, by F. Salten; 137 
Barne, K., Family Footlights ; 39 
Beaty, J. Y., Sharp Ears ; 31 
Beevers, M., Mr. Toad Goes to Sea ; 135 
Bee-wing, by M. L. Polkinghorne; 37 
Ben, by P. Cumming; 41 
Benet, L., Hidden Valley ; 3; 97 
Bennett, R. (see Northcote, S.) 
Big Business Billy, by J. Korczak ; 105 
Big Goose and Little Duck, by M. 


De Jong; 90 
Billy in Search of a Tail, by N. Butler ; 
31 





Bishop, C. H., The Five Chinese 
Brothers ; 90 

Black, Riders, by V. Needham; 106 

Blakes and the Blacketts, by G. James ; 


10§ 
Blundell, <A., Robin Hood to the 
Rescue ; 97 
Boff, C., Boys’ Book of Fire-fighting; 98 
Bombus, by R. Palmer; 136 
Book, of Common Beasts, by E. Sandars ; 


172 
Book, of Common Birds, by E. Sandars ; 


172 

Book, of Fabulous Beasts, by A. M. 
Smith; 28 

Books for Boys and Girls, Ed. by 
L. H. Smith; 180 

Bowen, M., Strangers to Freedom ; 139 

Boyle, K., The Youngest Camel; 98 

Boylston, H. D., Swe Barton : Student 
Nurse; 55 

Boys’ Book, of Fire Fighting, by C. 
Boff; 98 

Brown, G., How to Draw — 175 

Brown the Bear, by Samivel ; 

Buck, Sir P. (Ed.), A Child's Book, 
of Songs ; ; 28 

Bunyan, J., Pélgrim’s Progress ; 27 

Burgess, T. W., While the Story Log 
Burns ; 41 

Bushveld Adventures, by V. Pohl; 140 

Butler, N., Billy in Search of a Tail ; 


31 

Buttenshaw, D., Patrick; 41 

Buttons, by T. Robinson; 94 
Captain Binnacle, by H. Pease; 35 
Castellain, L., Adolphus; 31 
Chaplina, V., My Animal Friends ; 98 
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Chesterman, H., Drums Across the 
Water ; 51 

Child of China, by M. Gleit; 143 

Child’s Book of Songs, by Sir P. Buck ; 
28 

Chuckwaggon, by M. Sankey; 111 

Cinema Today, by D. A. Spencer ; 143 

Clear Round, by J. Farmiloe; 55 

Coats, A. M., The Travels of Maurice ; 


31 

Coburn, G., Heroes and Wizards ; 33 

Coco the Clown, by N. Poliakoff; 141 

Columbus Sails, by C. W. Hodges ; 47 

The Concert Book, by S. Northcote, 
R. Bennett, and E. F. Dyer; 175 

Connie the Cow, by C. Englefield; 33 

Corkill, D. E., Larry Blackcap; 136 

Cory, H., Wild Animals at Home ; 136 

Cory, H., Vulpes; 136 

Criss, M., Mary Stuart ; 137 

Cumming, P., Ben; 41 

Darling, F. F., The Seasons and the 
Farmer ; 99 

Davis, L., Hobby Horse Hill; 43 

Dearden, J., Irom and Steel Today ; 139 

De Jong, M., Big Goose and Little 
Duck; 90 

De la Mare, W., Animal Stories ; 99 

Denison, M., Susannah at Boarding 
School ; 137 

Deucher, S. (see Wheeler, O.) 

Dinwoodie, H., Storms on the 
Labrador ; 109 

Doorly, E., The Radium Woman; 45 

Douthwaite, L. C., The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police; 55 

Drums Across the Water, by H. 
Chesterman ; 51 

Drums of the Sea, by E. Howes; 49 

Duff, D. V., The Rough with the 
Smooth ; 140 

Dunne, J. W., An Experiment with St. 
George; 101 

Dyer, E. F. (see Northcote, S.) 

Ear for Uncle Emil, by E. R. Gaggin ; 


172 

* Early Morning Island, by R. M. 
Lockley ; 35 

Eaton, A. T., Reading With Children ; 


177 

Edwin, M., Round the Year Stories : 
the Winter Book ; 91 

Elliott, G., The Long Grass Whispers ; 


47 

Englefield, C., Connie the Cow; 33 

Enright, E., Thimble Summer ; 101 

Esmeralda Aboy, by E. Fairholme and 
P. Powell; 102 

Experiment with St. George, by J. W. 
Dunne; tor 





Fairholme, E., and Powell, P., 
Esmeralda Ahoy ; 102 
Family Footlights, by K. Barne; 39 
Farjeon, E., Grannie Gray ; 33 
Farmiloe, J., Clear Round; 55 
Finger, C. J., Give a Man a Horse ; 103 
Fisk, D., The Sun, the Sky and Kit ; 140 
Five Chinese Brothers, by ¢: H. Bishop ; 


go 

500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, by 
Dr. Seuss; 135 

Flack, M., William and His Kitten ; 34 

Flack, M., Willy Nilly; 34 

Flahertys of Aran, by A. C. Lehman ; 


174 

Flame, by M. Mason; 106 

Football’s Revolt, by Lewitt-Him; 91 

Fyleman, R., With Pipe and Drum; 34 

Gaggin, E. R., An Ear for Uncle 
Emil; 172 

Gardner, J., How They Fly; 103 

Gertrude the Greedy Goose, by B. 
Todd; 94 

Give a Man a Horse, by C. J. Finger ; 


103 

Gleit, M., Child of China; 143 

Gordon, H., Paradoc to the Rescue ; 34 

Grannie Gray, by E. Farjeon; 33 

Great Engineers, by C. Matschoss ; 23 

Grey Goose of Kilnevin, by P. Lynch ; 93 

Griffiths, - W., The House on the 
Fjord ; 

Grigs, M., ited tee: 135 

Hagen, V. W. van, and Hawkins, 
Q., Quetzal Quest S as 

Hale, K., Orlando: a trip abroad; 89 

Hardy, A. S., Ships ; 103 

Harrison, G. B., New Tales from 
Malory ; 103 

Harrison, G. B., New Tales of Troy ; 169 

Harrison, G. B., New Tales from the 
Old Testament ; 169 

Hawkins, Q. (see Hagen, V. W. van) 

— by O. Wheeler and S. eer s 


Hedgehog Twins, by P. B. ites 89 
Heroes and Wizards, by G. Coburn ; 33 
Hidden Valley, by 3 Benet; 97 
Hobby Horse Hill, by L. Davis; 43 
Hodges, C. W., Columbus Sails ; 47 
Hogan, I1., Kangaroo Twins; 34 
Holland, J., Ships ; 105 

Household, G., Spanish Cave; 171 
House in Cornwall, by N. Streatfeild ; 


174 
House on the Fjord, by M. W. Griffiths ; 


47 

How to Draw Birds, by R. Shepherd ; 175 
How to Draw Trees, by G. Brown ; 175 
How They Fly, by J. Gardner; 103 
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Knight, M. F., Mr. Tittlewit’s Holiday ; 
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91 
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Baker; 169 
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More Adventures with the Zoo-Man ; 51 

Mozart, by O. Wheeler and S. 
Deucher ; 38 
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Soaring Wings, by G. P. Putnam; 141 

Sorrell! Island, by R. Arnold; 97 

Spencer, D. A., The Cinema Today ; 143 

Spring, H., Tumbledown Dick; 51 

Squawk y and — by L. Lofting ; 33 

Storms on Labrador, by H. 
elle Ae 109 


the Winter 





Strangers to Freedom, by M. Bowen; 
139 
— N., The House in Cornwall ; 


Quan, L. A. G., They Went to the 
Island ; 177 

Sue Barton: Student Nurse, by H. D. 
Boylston; 55 

Sun, Sky and Kit, by D. Fisk; 140 

Susannab at Boarding School, by M. 
Denison; 137 

Tales of F our Pigs, by A. er ; 144 

They Went to the Island, by L. A. G. 
Strong; 177 

Thimble Summer, by E. Enright; 101 

Three Fingerprints, by G. Mitchell ; 171 

Toby Twinkle, by D. A. Lovell; 


23 144 

Todd, B. E., Gertrude, the Greedy 
Goose ; 

Tozer, K., Mumfie’s Uncle Samuel ; 9s 

Traveller in Time, by A. Uttley; 107 

Travels of Maurice, by A. M. Coats ; 31 

Tumbledonn Dick, by H. Spring; 51 

Tuwim, J., Locomotive; 28 

Tweedsmuir, S., Mice on Horseback ; 


172 
Uttley, A., Tales of Four Pigs; 144 
Uttley, A., A Traveller in Time; 107 
Vulpes, by H. Cory; 136 
Walker, M. K. Merry Meet; 37 
What Do Boys and Girls Read, by 
A. J. Jenkinson; 179 
Wheeler O. and Deucher S. Mozart ; 


38 
= O. and Deucher S. Bach ; 


Wheeler O., and Deucher, S., Joseph 
Haydn ; 38 

While the Story Log Burns, by T. W. 
Burgess; 41 

White Buck, by A. W. Seaby; 111 

Whitlock, P. (see Hull, K.) 

Wild Animals at Home, by H. Cory ; 


136 
William and His Kitten, by M. Flack ; 


34 
Williams, U. M., Adventures of Puffin ; 


95 
Willy Nilly, by M. Flack; 34 
With Pipe and Drum, by R. Fyleman ; 


34 

Young Chemists and Great Discoverers, 
by J. Kendall; 2 

Youngest Camel, by K. Boyle; 98 





Dp 


